WASHINGTON
George II commented, "He would not say so if he had been
used to hear many," Washington lived to hear very many,
yet for him the sound remained charming to the end.
In his report of the Monongahela action, sent to Governor
Dinwiddie of Virginia, Washington magnified the good
behaviour of the Virginia troops, giving the English
regulars a poor character. "In short/' he wrote, "the das-
tardly behaviour of the English soldiers expos'd all those
who were inclined to do their duty to almost certain Death."
Doubtless this was Washington's opinion; but it was not
the fact, and it may be that Washington's scorn for the
English soldiers was a result of his spleen on the subject
of colonial and royal commissions. For this matter con-
tinued to rankle.
After Braddock's defeat, Washington was made Colonel
of the Virginia regiment, and Governor Dinwiddie tried to
get him a royal commission. In this, Dinwiddie was joined
by the Governor of Pennsylvania and by the Council and
House of Burgesses of Virginia; yet the request was refused.
, . . Washington's concern over the issue is shown by
the following facts: a. Captain Dagworthy, who had held a
royal commission under Braddock, was now, with a Mary-
land commission, in command of thirty men at FortCumber-
land. He refused to take orders from Colonel Washington,
whereupon Washington set out from Virginia to ride to
Boston, where he could lay the whole matter before the
English general, Shirley. With two aides-de-camp and
two servants, he rode the five hundred miles to Boston, where
General Shirley decided that except when in the presence
of regular troops Captain Dagworthy should take rank as a
provincial officer.
In 1758, Washington became engaged to marry Martha
Dandridge Custis, a rich widow. For some years past,
Washington had been in love with Sally Fairfax, the wife
of his friend George William Fairfax. After his engage-
ment, Washington wrote to Mrs. Fairfax, indicating, in
roundabout and guarded fashion, that he was in love with
her but that he could not, in honour, tell her so. Sally
and Washington had known each other since 1749;